THE DRAMA: COMEDY

Prince's declared motive for amusing himself with
low companions, that he hoped thereby to dazzle the
more when he should choose to break through the
clouds and appear in the popular r61e of the reformed
rake and virtuous, patriotic monarch, is more politic
than admirable:

And like bright metal on a sullen ground,
My reformation, glittering o'er my fault,
Shall show more goodly and attract more eyes
Than that which hath no foil to set it off.1

His treatment of Falstaff leaves one feeling uncom-
fortable; and his acceptance of the reasons given for
forcing a war upon France is exactly on a par with the
pious and lofty statements with which every govern-
ment preludes the commission of some exceptionally
atrocious crime:

But this lies all within the will of God,
To whom I do appeal; and in whose name
Tell you the Dauphin I am coming on,
To venge me as I may and to put forth
My rightful hand in a well-hallowM cause.2

It is a brilliant portrait of a politician of whom one
must not ask too high standards. But Shakespeare's
Roman plays illustrate even better Shakespeare's in-
difference to the ethical or political problem raised by
^his story, his interest in men as they are, not as jthey
'ought to be. For plays on Roman subjects, especially
on tbemes from the later history of the republic and
the early days of the empire, presented an interesting
challenge to the dramatists of the Renaissance as, far
more than national subjects, they raised the question
of political liberty, of freedom against tyranny, of
Brutus and Cassius against Caesar; and nothing could

1 Henry If. Part I. Act I. sc. ii. 234-237.
1 Htnry 7. Act I. sc. ii, 289-293.
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